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E have been long alarmed (I 
hope we are now tired) with 
terrible Repreſentations of 
Men in Power, their Evil De- 
| Ggns and Miſtakes, their Cor- 
Sf ruptions at Home, their Blun- 
ders Abroad; and publick Li- 
berty, which is now ſtonger than ever it was 
in any Country or Age, has been lamented 
as almoſt expiring. The Miniſters have been 
abuſed for every good Action which they did 
or attempted, and even for bad Actions which 

they neither attempted nor intended. _. 
Such univerſal Condemnation was ſuch an 
evident Mark of III-Will and Partiality, as 
could not eſcape our Notice and Cenſure. It 
was as little artful as it was decent or true. 
A cunning Calumniator will allow ſome good 
Qualities in the Obje& he abuſes, on Purpoſe 
to be believed, when he charges him with bad 
5 Qualities. 
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Qualities. But to condemn in the Lump, to 
make Men hidęg wicksd wighout-Allay, 
willieyer and juitfy paſs: for Reuiling; and 2 
Reyiler, when he is Enn to he ſuch, forgoes 
the;Suceeſs of his Trade; and it will then be 
ſeen , that Injuſtice and Miſrepreſentation are 
no Patriotiſm. n 2 — . & 3 

It could not but raiſe our Indignation to be 
told, that we were Slaves, whilſt we could not 
but feel ourſelves in Poſſeſſion of the higheſt 
Liberty that ever People enjoyed. It could not 
but raiſe our Laughter, to hear thoſe Miniſters 
repreſented as Fools and Blunderers, who were 
continually defeating all the Efforts of ſuch as 
{o. repreſent them. It could not but move our 
Contempt, to ſee the Government decried as 
impotent and hobling by ſome, who, tho' very 
able Men, could not in one Inſtance ſhake or 
change that ſame weak Government, which ac- 
cording to them was tumbling of itſelf. | 
— They could not pretend that they had not 
fair Play, and full Room to exert all their 
Forces; the Preſs was open; their "Tongues 
were free; and freely they uſed both. They 
might rail as loud as they pleaſed, inveigh 
without Controul; nor did they at all ſpare 
or bury ſuch valuable Talents. Now what 
Advances have theſe dreadful Aſſailants made? 
What Advantages. have they gained againſt a 
Miniſtry ſo powerfully attacked, ſo tottering, 
and ſo decried ? Why they arc both juſt where 
they were many Years ago; the Miniſters no- 
thing weaker, their Enemies nothing ſtronger. 
All diſcerning Men know how natural it is, 
at leaſt how common, for Men out of Place, 
to rail at thoſe who are in. But if the Nee 
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be well governed, it becomes them to ſupport 
and wiſh well to ſuch as ſo govern them. Can 
they recollect that ever they were better when 
others were in Place, even thoſe who are now 
out? Had they then more Eaſe, fewer Taxes, 
or greater Liberty? Some who would make 
them ſick of their preſent happy Condition, 
were their Governors when their Condition 
was not better, yet thought their Condition 
very good till they were out; and then, as 
6 their own was alter'd, ſo they ſeemed to think 
1 bool Do E071; 7 272 TTSTRT I 
4 How came it to paſs, that till they were 
out or going out, every Thing was well, and 
from that Moment every Thing extremely ill, 
though all Things proceeded in the old Track, 
and nothing was changed but themſelves? If 
they had any particular Grievance, any per- 
ſonal Pique or Diſappointment, why ſhould 
Offences, which were perſonal to them, prove 
Matter of Offence to the People, if the People 
were in no wiſe hurt (as certainly they were 
not) by what hurt only them? 

It the Poſſeſſion of Place influences Men, 
does not want of Place influence them. as 
much? But this Truth, ſo glaringly evident, 
is never owned by thoſe in whom it moſt evi- 
dently appears. Places, all Places, as ſoon as 
They go out of them, become preſently, in 
their Style, dangerous, infectious, and even 
criminal. Yet the Moment before, whilſt they 
themſelves were in Place, they never once 
mentioned Places in that Style; nor do they 
over confeſs, that when they were in Place, 
their Places had any undue Influences upon 
Them, tho' it is what they boldly charge —_ 
_ al 
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all that remain in Place, or come into their 
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18 not this 
ty ? Is it not and partial Judgment ? 


Innocence, and determining Guilt and Inno- 
cence not from the Nature of Things, but 
from the Names and Perſons of Men? By 
what Rule do they judge of others? And did 
they find themſelves corrupted by Place and 
Preferment? If they did not, why may not 
others be as uncorrupt as they? And is it not 
notoriouſly ſelfiſh, as well as uncharitable, thus 
to ſet themſelves above all other Men ? 
Places and Penſions are an old Cry. Can 
there be any Government without Places? And 
one of the greateſt Malecontents and profeſſed 


Patriots during the Reign of King William 


had a conſtant and annual Penſion, whilſt he 
was loudly railing at Penſions and Corruption. 
Many who then railed moft againſt Penſions at 
Home, were ſhrewdly ſuſpected of receiving 
Penfions from Abroad. Such a Profuſion of 
Lewidores was ſeen in England, (no other 
Ways to be accounted for, than by Remit- 
tances to the French Ambaſſador here, for 
carrying on the Deſigns of Frauce amongſt 
us) that a Million of Guineas were coined- 
out of them in ſo ſmall a Space as fix Months. 
Many People think that there is an inherent 
Virtue in Oppoſition, nay, a Sort of Divi- 
_ nity in it; and are apt to treat ſuch as are vio- 
lent in it as ſomething more than Men, with- 
out ever diſtinguiſhing between Oppoſition to 
unjuſt Meaſurcs, and Oppoſition to. juſt as well 
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I will be bold to ſay, that if the Oppoſition 
ſtead of Liberty and the Revolution, we ſhould 
have had King James and Popery again. I 
will be bold to ſay, that if all the Oppoſitions 
in the late Reigns had ſucceeded, inſtead of the 
preſent Illuſtrious Proteſtaut Houſe, we ſhould” 
— had the Pretender and his Popiſb Prieſts. 
I will be bold to ſay, that if the preſent 
ſition had ſucceeded, at leaſt univerſally, we 
ſhould have been at the Mercy of a neighbour- 
ing Power, which has effectually ſhewn to all 
the- World how ready it is to take Advantage 
of the Weakneſs of its Neighbours. This 
ſeems to me ſo plain, and I dare ſay appears 
ſo plain to ſome in the Oppoſition, (ſuch is the 
good Opinion I have of them) that in Spight 
of all their Anger and overt Declarations, 
they are heartily glad that their Oppoſition has 
not ſucceeded, at leaſt in every Inſtance. Sure 
I am, that in the above Inſtances, Patriotiſm 
was on the Side of the Government, and the 
Oppoſition repugnant to Patriotiſm. 
It is ridiculous as well as dangerous to eſti- 
mate the Virtue of Men by their Vigouror Eager- 
nels in oppoſing a Miniſtry. The heſt Minifters 
have been often __ by the wort Men; 
even bad Miniſters have been oppoſed by Men 
as bad as themſelves ; and the worſt Men have 
always cloathed their Oppoſition with the 
Cloak of publick Good, with Tenderneſs and 
Compaſſion to the People, and a Zeal for re- 

> e lieving 


lieving them by aboliſhing Taxes, and for ſe- 
curing and increaſing their Privileges. But 
Ambition, which rarely owns its true Name, 


generally chuſes that of Patriotiſm. 
Famous is the Story in Philip de 
of the War of the publick Good, undertaken 
by the Great Men of France, avowedly for 
reſcuing their Country from the 1, of 
Lewis the Eleventh, a Prince who by his Ty- 
ranny gave ſufficient Provocation to ſuch a: 
War, but had likewiſe Addreſs enough to ward 
it off, not by leſſening publick Burthens, not 
by relieving the People, not by removing 
Grievances, or aboliſhing Taxes, but by grati- 
Ping the Great Men (the Patriots of that 
ime) with great Places and Penſions ; and 
theſe Great Men and Patriots were not aſhamed, 
after all their Buſtle, all their boaſted Diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and publick Spirit, to leave the 
poor People (who had idolized them) to groan 
under the Rod of that fell Tyrant. 08 
John, Duke of Burgundy, that bloody Man, 
who committed ſo many Ravages and Murders 
in France, who butcher'd the firſt Prince of 
the Blood, and was the Author of ſo much 
publick Confuſion and Deſolation, ſet out with 
a Pretence of 'Zeal againſt Taxes. That Pre- 
tence gained him high Popularity, that Popu- 
larity enabled him to ruin France, which for 
many Vears he made a Scene of Blood and Mi- 
ſery. It is needleſs to add, that though the 
publick Good, Patriotiſin, filled his Mouth, 
yet nothing in Reality prompted him but fla- 
ming Ambition, and Revenge againſt the Duke 
of Orleans tor perſonal Indignitics. 29 
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- When the NMaltitude ate once gained and 
inflamed by any Chief, they are eatily incited 
to what they at firſt never intended; and to 
follow him blindly and furiouſiy; though their 
Paſſions and Views be all the while quite dif- 
ferent from his. His Buſineſs is to make them 
believe (nor is it a hard Task) that he has no 
Deſign or Intereſt but theirs, till at laſt they 

factifice all for his Intereſt againſt their own. 
For they therefore believe him a Patriot, be- 
cauſe they ſee him angry and oppoſing; a very 
falſe Rule to judge by; but the Populace ſel- 


dom have any Truer. 3 
Ils the moſt righteons Adminiſtration evef 
free from Oppoſition, or the moſt virtuous 
Miniſter from Reproach? I wiſh they were; 
but cannot fecollect that ever they were; Ci- 
cero' was baniſhed his Country for having faved 
it, and the worſt Man in Rome had Popularity 
enough to ruin the beſt; Even Catiline was 
a ſtrenuous Oppoſer of Power, boldly charged 
the Government with Oppreſſion, aſſumed the 
Airs and Language of a Patriot, and expreſſed 
great Zeal for Liberty; fo did his execrable 
Gang and Followers. They were all Oppo- 
fers, all Patriots. Was the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, that good Engliſh-Man and un- 
corrupt Miniſter, protected by the Integrity of 
bis Adminiſtration and the Cleanneſs of his 
Hands againſt Calumny and Oppofers? So far 
== otherwiſe, that with all his Services and Inno- 
= <ence, he fell a Sacrifice to thoſe Oppoſers, 
who having afterwards engroſſed to themſelves 
the Power, which by their wicked Arts and 
Lies he had loſt, made it foon effectually ap- 
2 pear, by their „ Meaſures, by their 
1 | apa® 
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\} 620) 
Rapaciouſneſs and Schemes of publick Servi- 
tude, how naturally they had hated and op- 
poſed a Miniſter ſo unlike themſelves. Vet 
bad as they were, and good as he was, they 
had ſucceeded in rendering him unpopular; 
tor they ſpare! no fort of popular Fal ſhoods 
and Aſperſions to make him odious. But all 
their Fury, all their Falſifications and wicked 
Arts would have availed nothing, if the King, 
equally vicious and ungrateful, had not baſely 
given up his old and faithful Counſellor, who 
had been too good a Subject to pleaſe ſo bad 
a Matter. e | 


Did Lord Chancellor Somers, did the Lord 


Treaſurer Godolphin, with all their Virtues 
and Abilitics, with all their publick Spirit, 
with all the Integrity and Succeſs of their 
Adminiſtration, eſcape Reproach and Oppoſi- 
tion ? So far otherwiſe, that they were moſt 
virulently atlaulted and vilified, one of them 
impeached, both of them expoſed in Libels t 
the Mob, and both forced to retire. 2115 
Were not the worſt Men in the three King- 
doms, ſuch as bigotted Papiſts, ſuch as High- 
land Savages, with the Perſecutors, the Per- 
jured, the Aſſaſſins, and every Aſſertor of Sla- 
very, the conſtant Enemies and Oppoſers of 
King William, and of every other good and 
legal Prince ever tince? 5 
Who chiefly compoſed the famous French 
League? Who were the bitter and conſtant 
Enemies of that brave and able Prince, Heury 
the Fourth of Frauce? Were they not the 
blind and furious Herd, animated and led by 
Rebels, Perſecutors and publick Incendiaries, 
Enemies to Law and Peace, Men bribed by 
| foreign 
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where the Laws rule, where 
riſhes, and where a legal Adminiſtration pre- 
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foreiga Gold to deliver up their Country to 
Spain, though the Intereſt and Glory of France 
all the while filled their Mouths, and they aſ- 
ſumed to be the only. Patriots? 
What follows then? Is all Oppoſition to be 


diſcouraged and aboliſhed ? God forbid. Let 
Oppreſſion and Oppreſſors, and every unjuſt 
Adminiftration be for ever oppoſed. But 

Liberty flou- 


vails, General Oppoſition ought to be out of 


Countenance and ceaſe, When under ſuch a 
Situation, the Oppoſition continues conſtant 
and furious, all good, all calm and diſinte- 


reſted Men will condemn it; even the Vulgar 
will at laſt ceaſe to mind it, and they who are 
the Authors of it will make but an ill Figure 


with Poſterity. It may flouriſh amongft the 
Multitude for a while, but in Time it will 
loſe its Force, and at laſt grow contemptible, 
or be forgot. 


Amongſt the many Inſtances of the notori- 


ous TO, groundleſs Accuſations and 


falſe Patriotiſm in the Reign of King William, 
there could not be a more Signal Initance than 
that of the Impeachment ot the four Lords , 
in which the Impeachers ſilently paſſed over 
Lord F —9, Sir S—— 2 F x, and Sir 


3 E——4& $— 7, tho' all cqually embarked. 
in the ſame Meaſures,. for which theſe four 
*% Lords were impeached. But Lord F — y 
4% and the two Commoners were f. pared becaule 
3 | they were of the ſame Party with the Im- 
peachers. Burnet, ſpeaking of this Impeach- 


ment, ſays, (The Violence, as well as the Fole 


1 4 (44 7 2 
9 ly of the Par ty, loft them much Ground 
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# with all indifferent Men, but with nog 
"cc more than a the King himſelf.” who 
£ tound his Error in changing his Miniſtry at 
c ſo critical a Time; and he now ſaw that 
the Torics were at Heart jrreconciſable to 
$ him,” 3 er 
Againſt whom was the Gy ever louder than 
againſt the late excellent Lord Godolphin ? 
Againſt whom were more Libels publiſhed ? 
Was ever Miniſter more bitterly. traduced ei- 
ther from the Preſs or the Pulpit ? But it is 
now the beſt Lot of theſe his Libellers and De- 
tamers, that they are for the moſt Part forgot, 
or only mentioned and remembered to be de- 
teſted or deſpiſed. Vet they were popular in 


* 


their Day, had Weight with the People, and 
they were thought the Aſſertors of Patriotiſm. 
It requires but a ſmall Degree of Sagacity 
to diſtinguiſh between publick Zeal and pri- 
vate Paſhon, however the latter may aſſume the 
Name of the former; and in an Oppoſition 
which coutinually rages, it will eaſily be ſeen 
that it is Men and not Meaſures that give the 
real Offence, eſpecially when the Oppoſers have 
themſelves formerly approved and promoted 
the very ſame Meaſures which they afterwards 
oppoſe. When Men act this inconſiſtent Part, 
a very plain Underſtanding will find out the 8 
true Cauſe of ſuch different Conduct. Sophi- 3 
ſtry and Explanations will not do; it will ſtil! 
be remembred that this ne Love for our Coun- # 
try did not appear at leaſt in the ſame Light, 
till we were firſt grown very Angry at particu- 
zar Men, and that ſuch Publick Spirit ſeems 

to riſe out of private Reſentment. 1 

6 c = 


613) | 
- An eminent Tory-Earl now dead, who had 
carried Prerogative and the Laws of Treaſon 
ſo high in the latter End of King Charles's 
Reign, when Laws and Parliaments were laid 
aſide, and who was even Councel 3 7 Ager. 
non Hidney, and in other bloody Tryals; be- 
came after the Revolution a great Reſtrainer 
of the King's Prerogative, and was then for ſo 
limiting the Laws of Treaſon, as even to make 
Treaſon itſelf fate. In Queen Anne's Reign he 
returned again to his old Zeal for the Preroga- 
tive. Such different Lights have the ſame 
Men ia different Situations, and, conſequently, 
in different Humours ; yet Mill, whenever they 
are out of Humour, they are Patriots. 
I wander why Gentlemen, who violently diſ- 
like Miniſters, would ever be Miniſters (as 
ſome of them have been, and preps are not 
ptterly bent againſt being ſo tor the Time to 
come) or why they did not, hen they were 
ſo, propoſe theſe generous Plans of Reformati- 
on, which they are ſo ready to offer when they 
are not Miniſters, and conſequently have not 
the ſame Power and Opportunity of accompliſh- 
ing. Would it not ſeem to follow that they 
then thought the ſame either unneceſſary or im- 
practicable. And if they thought ſo then, is it 
not very unfair to expect from Miniſters in 
Place what they themſelves, when there, found 
needleſs or impoſſible? And is it not very wick- 
ed to rail at them tor not performing Impoſ- 
ſibilities. Birks | N 
Another Inconſiſtency, no leſs flagrant, has 
been, their continual Outcry againſt Corruption 
at Elections, and their continual Practice of 
it, If they could do without it, why did they 
| practiſe 
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- practiſe it? If it was inevitable, why did they 
rail at it? Or was it Right in them, and. in 
all others Criminal? This likewiſe puts me in 
mind of the Outcry againſt the Corruption of 
Boroughs in former Reigns, -when they, who 
were the loudeſt in that Cry, were openly 
guilty of the moſt dangerous Corruption with 
relation to Boroughs, and to all Elections in 
general: For, when under this Pretence they 
had voted any Man out of Parliament, whom 
they did not like there, they ſhamcfully poſt- 
poned ordering the Writ for a new Eſcdion, 
as often as 25 apprehendeꝗ that the ſame or 
any other Perſon equally out of their Favour, 
would be choſen there, LEE + 
General Complaints againſt publick Miſma- 
nagement and Male- adminiſtration are eaſily 
made, and therefore very common even in the 
beſt of Times, The late Earl of Godolphin 
was charged with not having accounted to 
the Publick for above Thirty Five Millions of 
publick Money, tho' by the publick Accounts 
it appeared that he had fairly applied oi 
Shilling; yet ſuch was the Bitterneſs and Diſ- 
honeſty of Party and his Enemies, that he 
was branded to the Nation in a Vote of the 
Houſe of Commons with the above falſe and 
mapſtrous Calumny, which at leaſt for a while 
was by the greateſt Part of the Nation believ- 
ed, as a Proof of the notorious Injuſtice and 
Fury, as well as the blind Credulity of Party. 
Yet theſe his Enemies ſet up for reſcuing their 
Country from Rapine and Miſrule, and had 
raiſed a Cry that the Nation and the Church 
were juſt Sinking, that the former Miniſtry 
had , been Corrupters of the Legiſlature, Be- 
| N trayers 
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trayers of their "Truſt, and Enemies to their 
Country; that they were odious to God and 
Man, and Heaven and Earth had conſpired to 
overthrow. them, that Room might be made- 
for their Oppoſers, who. had no View but to 
purif5c.and Wm. tHe 
Long before this, the ſame Party, on Deſign 
to blacken the Government of King William, 
accuſed the Earl of Ravelaugh, Paymaſter 
of the Army, Sc. of having miſapplied One 
and Twenty Millions. It was confidently ſaid, 
that ſome Millions of that Money had been 
ſent to Holland, great Sums given to Favou- 
rites, and greater to bribe Members of Parlia- 
ment. Vet to the Shame, tho' not to the Si- 
tence of Party, he accounted' fairly for the 
Application of the Whole. His great Em- 
loyment was indeed his greateſt Guilt; he 
oſt that Employment, and a virtuous and elo- 
quent Patriot condeſcended to take one half of 
it, tho' he was wont to declare that Places 
and Integrity were inconſiſtent Things. There 
were more Clamours about other Accounts im 
that Reign, all raiſed by the Tories and Male- 
contents, and all as clearly refuted upon a full 
and fair Examination by the Lords. 

Great and loud were the Complaints made in 
the Queen's Time againſt the Management of 
the Admiralty, and perhaps ſome of them well 
grounded, tho' ſuch good Grounds were by 
no Means the principal Cauſe of raiſing them. 
For, the Tories, who were extremely vigo- 
rous in ſupporting and ſpreading them, cooled 
all on a ſudden, and quite dropped them, as 
ſoon as they came to apprehend that ſuch Com- 
plaints would probdly end 1n * 
Lord 
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Lord Orford, (whom they hated) to the Dis 
tection of the Admiralty again. By ſuch 
virtuous Motives and publick Spirit were theſe 
Patriots actuated in faiſing thoſe Complaints, 
and in dropping them: Such indeed was their 
Candour, that, tho' it appeared that the Mi- 
niſters were no ways chargeable with any Miſ- 
managements in the Adiniralty; but that on the 
contrary they had endeavoured to cute or pre- 
vent them, yet the Tories and their Aſſociates 


were for directly charging the Miniſters and 


Abinet Council. Was it not downright Drolle- 
19 or rather e call ſuch Conduct 
Patriotiſin Pars; *4 2 Bug” pp $$ 
Party has neither Honour nor Mercy, elſe 
general Charges againſt Miniſters would not be 
thus made at Random; but it is uſual for all 
Malecontents to rail at the Times, and at Mi- 
Riſters, as the Authors of ſuch Times. In the 
Mouth of every Man who is angry at the 
Government, the Nation is ruined; and this 
is the Stile of all ſuch Men at all Times. Re- 
markable were the Words of Sir EK —— 4 
$——# in the Houſe of Commons many Years 
ago: “ In ſhort, Mr. Speaker, this Nation is 
% undone, Scotland is diſcontented; Irelaud 


« granted away, and the Veſt Indies a Neſt of 


“ Pirates,” When after wards he had got an Em- 
ployment, the Face of our Affairs did not ap- 
pear to him fo deſperate, nor did he complain 
of the Times, tho” the Times were not chang- 
ed, whatever he himſelf were. 
Let us always be ready to puniſh Guilt in 
Miniſters; this is but Reafortable ; but it is 
neither reaſonable nor juſt to preſume Guilt: 
0 without 
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IT... 
without Ptoof 5 this would only be « Proof of 
Malice ; and any other Proof than this, the Pa- 
triots have not produced againſt the preſent 
Miniſters. Burnet obſerves traly enough, that 
every Cry © againſt a Miniſter is apt to be well 
« entertàained: Some envy him others are an- 
„ ory at him: Many hope to ſhare in the 
« Spoils of him, or of his Friends that fall 
« with Him; and a Love of Change and 
4 4 Wantonneſs of Mind makes the 4 
« 4 Minifter 4 Diverſion to tlie reſt.“ Lore 
Somers, one of the ableſt and worthieſt Minis 
ſters that ever this or any Nation produced; 
was in the Bitterneſs and Extravagance of Fac4 
tion accuſed; even as a Confederate and Sha- 
rer with Kid, an infamous Pirate and ig 
accuſed" of it even in tlie Houſe of Commions 
and it was urged there as a Reaſon why” 
ſhould be diſmiſſed from his Euploynei 
Such black Conſtructions are Men who ar 
« engaged in Parties apt to make of the Acti- 
* ons of thoſe whom they intend to diſgrace, 
« even. againſt their own Conſciences, ſays 
Burnet, Did ſuch wicked; ſuch bitter Uſage 
of 8 Somers ariſe from a Spirit of Pa- 
triotiſm? Was it not rather the Effect of the 
fouleft and moſt deſperate 1 0 the Rage of 
Party, and the Madneſs of Oppoſition, ſo de- 
ſtructive of all Candour and Truth, and con- 
ſequently of all Patriotiſin? 
Nothing is more commonly ſaid, than that 
all Parties are now utiited, and that thete are 
no Facobites amongſt us. I doubt this is as 
little as the reſt a Proof of Patriotiſm, If 1 
were a Facobite T ſhould certainly promote this 
Opinion, . and * have it — 
thoile 
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r . 
thoſe who are no Facobites; ſince there can 
not be a more artful or more certain Expedi- 
ent to make Facobitiſm triumph, than to ex- 
tinguiſh the Fears of Facobiti/m; for where 
there is no Fear, there will be no Precaution. 
In Oliver's Time it grew the Policy of the 
Cavaliers to profeſs themſelves Republicans; 
| they were all for a Commonwealth, and hardly 
I any of them would own. himfelf for Charles 
wh Stuart, unleſs in their Fits of Drinking and 
ö lIlnadiſeretion. To perſwade us that we are all of 
a Party, is only an Arti ce of Party, and of the 
gwarmeſt Party-men, as the beſt Way, of railing 
their own Party. As 1 Terr Diſtinction be- 
tween a Coutt-party and a Country- party, tis 
a Diſtinction as old as Men and oct, 
ly Men who love their Country, there are cer- 
tainly others, whoſe. Concern for the Publick 
begins from themſelves, and their Country is 
always in Danger when they are neglected. 
2 That there were no Facobites, was an Opi- 
nion carefully promoted in Queen Anne's Time, 
till ſhe ſaw the Pretender actually attempt to 
land and dethrone her; and then ſhe was 
much alarmed, and ſaw with what Falſhood 
ſhe had been abuſed, by thoſe who pretended 
to aſſure her, that there was not a Facobite in 
the Nation. This too had been a main Arti- 
fice and Argument uſed to King William, to 
make bim part with his Whig Miniftry, and 
take in Tories. He ſoon found the Falſhood 
of that Aſſertion, and the Misfortune of tge 
Change. They had continued, ſays Burnet, 
“ from his firſt Acceſſion to the Throne in a 
« conſtant Oppoſition to his Intereſts. 8 Manx 
6 were 


„ 

et eres believed to be Facobites in their 
« Hearts; and they were generally much a- 
gainſt the Toleration, and violent Enemies 
c to the Diſſenters. They had been backward 
« jn every Thing that was neceſſary for car- 
„ rying on the former War. They had op- 
ce poſed Taxes. as much as they could, and 
« were againſt all fach Taxes as were eaſily le- 
ce vied, and leſs ſenſibly felt by the People, 
« and were always for thoſe that were moſt 
« grie vous to the Nation, hoping that by theſe 
4 heavy Burdens the People would grow weary 
& of the War and of the Government,” Was 
this Conduct, were theſe Motives of their Op- 

Poſition any Marks of Patriotifim £82 ' 
I would by no Means aſſert, or even ſug- 
geſt, that publick Spirit ariſes from private 
Pique, or any idle narrow Paſſion ; but I will 
venture to ſay, that private Paſſion often calls 
itſelf publick Spirit; and that very felfiſh and 
very Foliſh Men call themſelves Patriots, and 
traduce others, much wiſer and better than 
themſelves, as Enemies to their Country, I 
doubt not but ſome oppoſe a juſt Adminiſtra- 
tion from good Motives and a well meaning 
Intention; but I will venture to ſay, that ma- 
ny others concur with them upon low and con- 
temptible Inducements, and with a View to 
their own Intereſt only, Patriots for themſelves, 
and publick-ſpirited tor private Ends, It was 
impoſſible for me to hate the late Lord C--p--r, 
even when he oppoſed what I approved; but 

J could not love the late Duke of W—, 

even when his publick Conduct concurred with 
my priyate Opinion; for I could not help con- 
| e ſidering 
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-fidering the Heart and the Character of the 
ebe r r 
As to the preſent Situation of Liberty, and 
the Condition of our Government, I thank 
God I can find more Cauſes of Comfort than 
of Fear or Deſpair.” For thoſe: who deſpair, 
(if there be any of thoſe) they are either ſuch 
as wm that they cannot change it, (for I will 
ſtill preſume to ſuppoſe what all Men know or 
may know, that there are Facobites in the three 
Kingdoms) or they are ſuch as take up their 
Note and Paſſion implicitely, and are atraid, 
becauſe others bid them fear; or they are ſuch, 
ha haying long indulged Anger and Spleen, 
ſee nothing but What is gloomy, portentous, 
and fearful. Others of more Penetration and 
clearer Apprehenſion, though they may join in 
the Cry of Danger, and promote it, may be 
preſumed not to be greatly in earneſt, though 
they may think it expedient to ſeem ſo. This 
is a Latitude which Great Men, the Leaders 
of Parties, generally allow themſelves, to act 
the Part moſt conducing to their Ends, by 
aſſuming Paſſions which they do not much 
feel, in order to hide Paſſions which they re- 
Was Liberty ever ſo largely and ſo equally 
diffuſed amongſt all Orders of Men, in any 
Country as tis here, and now? Was it ever 
o powerfully felt and prevailing in former 
Reigns, or in any Commonwealth paſt or pre- 
ſept? Whence then can come its Danger, i 
it has been continually ingreaſing? I hope not bs 
from Licentiouſneſs, that is from being too 
great, and therefore greatly abuſed. This 
would. be dangerous indeed, dangerous a Li- 
f 22>”; - _ 
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| berty! itſelf; ſince Liberty has: been oſten be- 


trayd by turning it into Wantonneſs, and by 


carrying it beyond ſuch Bounds as Liberty it» 


ſelt, in order to laſt, will always want, 


from the Characters of thoſe employ d in the 
Adminiſtration. I ſee them do no arbitrary 
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Such Danger cannot ariſe from the Nature 


of our Conſtitution; the beſt framed; of any 


upon Earth to create and preſerve Liberty, 


unleſs it can be ſhewn,-that the Balance of the 


= Legiſlature is broken, and one Part Maſter of 


the other; as when the Parliament ſet aſide 
the King, or when the King laid aſide Parlia- 


ments. Theſe Parts are now in perfect Uni- 


on, the King in Poſſeſſion of the Prerogative 


without ſtretching or abuſing it, and every 
Member free to vote as he pleaſes. | It is not 


pretended that the Parliament is too powerful 


for the Crown; and I cannot ſee that the 


Crown is too powerful for the Parliament, I 


cannot conceive: that a certain annual Addition 


to the Civil Liſt, which in the late Reigns 


was always wanting occaſional Additions, equal 


upon the whole to the preſent ſtanding Addi- 
tion, can ſhake or threaten. the Liberties of 


three great Nations born to Liberty and paſſi- 
= onate for it; and I am the more aſſured and 
confirmed in this my Opinion, becauſe I do not 
recollect, that above one Man in the Houſe 
of Commons, and that any Man in the Houſe 


of Lords, oppoſed the Eftabliſhment of the 


F preſent Civil Lift. Had it then been reckoned 

x exorbitant, and the Prelude and Means to Bon- 

gage, every good Patriot would have oppoſed 
py ; ; Je. : X 


Neither can I ſee any Danger to Liberty 


Actions; 
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and would'ſcorn' to be Slaves, or to ſuffer o- 1 


if there be any ſuch Man. Neither can any || 


Men to fill them? Or do Mea ever — thus 


n 22 05 
 Attions'; 'F fe them pe no favid | 
Principles; I ſee then engaged in no deſperate 


Meaſures; F fee them pported Men of 
as great Probity and . — Gi great 
HG and Independency- as any in the 6 
Kingdoms, Men as remarkable fon their 
Love of iberty and the Conſtitution, Men 
ds abhor Slavery and all the Ways of it, 


ther fo' be' fo, and are therefore good Patriots, 
in Spice of Slander and all Suggeſtions: to 
the contrary, Nor is any Man leſs a Patriot 
for keeping an Employment in 2. Miniſtry | 
which he approves, than he who diſlikes the 
Miniſtry, beeguſe he has not an — 43 


Thing more ſhew the Paſſion and Partialit of | 1 9 
any Man whatſoever, than to believe and i 
| what we hear often fuggefted, that all 
aces are inſectious, all Place Men criminal.” 4 
Can Government exiſt without Places, and 


but in their Anger? And do they ever once 
reaſon thus, when they and their Friends are 
in Place? It is therefore very pf! reat Rudeneſs 4 
and Calymny, and a Sort of Phrenſy, thus to 
traduce Men in Place, becauſe they are in 
Place, Though ſuch Calumny may be princi- 1 | 1 
pally intended for one Man, it is in Effect * 
0 n at every Man who concurs with him in 
his Meaſures, ſince if he and his Meaſures be 1 
wicked, ſo are they who concur with him in 1 

them, 90 many of the beſt Men and greateſt 
Subjects do. Let it therefore be conſiderd 4 
how extenfive and daring ſuch Caluginy is is. 


(23) 
= There is-4 certain oommon Propoſition very 
moch abuſed for want of being explained — 
* underitood, I hat whatever has Power to ſave a 
Nation, has likewsſe Power to deſtroy it; which 
is true, when it. is meant of one Man or a few 
Men inveſted with ſovereign Power. It is true 
of deſpotick Princes Who tule by meer Will, 
But it is not true of a Nation preſerving itſelf 
by Laws of its own making, and Power of its 
own. keeping, or its own limiting, and.by an 
Army Which it pays; and can, when it will, 
diſmiſs. Such a Nation, and the numerous 
Repreſentatives of ſuch a Nation, can no more 
deſtroy themſelves, than we can ſuppoſe that 
Individual- will deſtroy himſelf, which none 
but ſuch as are firſt; md. 
| Whoever is truſted with the publick Pro- 
tection, mult be truſted with the Power of Pro- 
tecting; and whatever hath Power to govern 
and / protect the Whole; that is, whoever have 
both the legiſlative and executive Power, may 
certainly turn ĩt to Rvil as well as to Good, to 
oppreſs as well as to protect. Vet it doth: not 
from hence follow, that it will always be ſo 
abuſed and perverted, otherwiſe all Govern- 
ments, every Where, even the freeſt that exiſt 
or can be framed, would be as bad as the 
worſt and moſt violent; ſince all Governments 
have equal Power, that is Power unlimited, 
elſe they could not be called Governments, 
which, in order to ſubſiſt and anſwer the Ends 
of Society, muſt be abſolute over the govern- 
ed. But the Security, or the want of Securi- 
ty, Liberty or Slavery, ariſes from the Manner 
of placing this Power, equally ſupreme in all 
7 perfect 
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perfect Governments. Our Monarchy, And 
every Part of the Legiſlature, is limited; but 

the Legiſlature entire is unlimited, and its 
Power as ample and extenſive as that of the 
Great Turk, over the Lives; Perſons, and Pro- 
perties of Men. The great Difference is, that 


we have numerous Repreſentatives and Legiſla- 
tors, who are themſelves Parties and Sharers in 


whatever they wiſely or weakly eſtabliſh and 
ordain for the Whole. This is the beſt and 
only Caution Men ean have that their Govern- 
ors do not abuſe and oppreſs them. Whete- 


as the Great Turk, being himſelf the State 
and Repreſentative of the State, and there 


being no Reſtraint to check his worſt Paſſions 
and Follies, no certain Security, and no Sort 
of regular Liberty can ever be expected from 


his Government. 


This therefore is an Objection againſt Go- 
vernment itſelf in any Shape, that being able 
to. ſawe implies an Ability to deſtroy, ſince every 
Government muſt have ſuch Ability; but no 


Government well modelled can ever have ſuch 
Inclination. Where the Legiſlators are nu- 


merous and intereſted in the Preſervation of the 
Whole, they will for their own y_ preſerve 
the Whole. Some of them may be 

corrupt, all of them may poſſibly be miſtaken; 
but it is not probable they will ſacrifice them- 
ſelves by ſacrificing their own and publiek Li- 
berty. 'There may be an Exception or two 


to this Rule; but a few Exceptions rather 


ſtrengthen than weaken general Rules. 

Jo conclude this Head, ſupreme Power 
docs and muſt, always and every where, infer 
all Wer, with the ab/olute Direction, Appli- 
| Þ cation 


weak, ſomes © 
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cation and Delegation of that Power, and ever 
happieſt is that Country and thoſe People, 
here it is moſt naturally diſtributed and ba- 
lanced, where the Governing and the Govern- 
ed are equally intereſted in the Preſervation 
of each other... 

ut this is a Subject which I ſhall probably 
treat of more fully, in another Paper hereaſter. 


I now proceed to ſome Obſervations and 


Advice concerning Party- Writings. 


One particular Conſideration ſhould accom- 
pany all the Actions of Men, namely, that 
they be moral; eſpecially where ſuch Actions 
affect others; more eſpecially if they affect 
many; above all, if they affect Society in ge- 
neral, And as all Writings which are ad- 
dreſſed to the Publick do ſo; it is greatly in- 
cumbent upon the Writers, and their Duty, 
as honeſt Men, and good Citizens, to take 
ſtrict Care that what they write be honeſt 
and fair, as well as uſeful and important. This 
is the Purpoſe, this the Morality of writing, 
and all Men of good Minds will religiouſſy 
obſerve it; if they do not, they are moſt cer- 
tainly no Patriots. 

This Rule, which muſt be allowed a juſt 
one, is too little regarded, commonly quite 
neglected or violated, as in many Inſtances, 
ſo particularly in Party-writings, which inſtead 
of doing publick Good and inſtructing the Peo- 


= pc, too often miſlead them, miſrepreſent Men, 
1 talſiſy Things, and do popular Injuſtice and 


Miſchief. Indeed, during the Striſe of two 


Parties, it is almoſt impoſſible to meddle with 


either, and yet pleaſe both, The very Word 


implies 
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implies Partiality in Subftance as well as in 


Sound, If you ſay that they are both wrong, 


even where they are moſt apparently ſo, you 


offend both: If you yindicate one, though up- 
on the beſt Grounds, you diſoblige the other, 
For Reaſon and Truth are not the Rules by 
which they judge of each other. Thoſe whom 
we wiſh. to be always in the Wrong, we are 
ready to think always in the Wrong, and 
therefore are not very willing to own: them 
in the Right, even when they are in the Right, 


When therefore this Party- ſpirit prevails, which |} 


js often raiſed and ſpread by Immoral and 
Party-writings, it is a difficult and perhaps an 
unacceptable Task to attempt to reſtore mu- 


tual Peace and Charity, with the Exerciſe of 


calm Reaton and the Love of Truth, though 
it be a Task worthy of a real Patriot. 

Party is apt to raiſe the Paſſions, and to 
keep them continually awake; and When Men 
are in a Heat, they are not ſo well qualified to 
reaſon as to rail; and thence it is that Party- 
writings are generally fierce, ſpiteful, full of 
Miſrepreſentations and falſe Characters, fram- 
ed not to convince Opponents, but to mortify 
and provoke them; not to inform the People, 
but to incenſe and frighten them. What can 
be more [mmoral than this? What more dif- 
honeſt and indeed contemptible, when their 
whole or chief Merit conſiſts in propagating 
Falſhood and Injuftice, in railing talſe Alarms 
and abuſing popular Credulity ? It is therefore 
no wonder that ſuch Writings, though they 
may prevail and be popular for a while, fink 
into Oblivion as ſoon as the Uproar which 
raiſed them, or which they raiſed, 1s over. 
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Who now reads, or even knows Leftranfe's 
Obſervators, or Defoe's Remi aus, or Leflic's Re- 
hearſals, or the Examiners, with a Shoal of other 
Writings; all of much Noitt and ſome Eſteem in 
their Day? I care tay that many of the preſent 
Generation never heard of their Names: As 
they were ſolely confined to Party and Party- 
quarrels, and allied only to the Squabble of 
the Times, they periſhed with Time and with 
Party-heats: Though People be partial to 
ſuch Writings for a Time, when their Paſſions 
are a-float, and when they have marked out 
particular Men as their Darlings or their 
Averſion, they generally do them Juftice at 
laſt; and both falſe Invective and tatfe Pane- 
gyrick die with the Perſons on whom they 
were beſtowed, frequently before them. 
Who now reviles the late Lord Godolphin 
as a Volpone, à double Dealer, and a Traitor td 
the Church? Who daubs and extolls the late 
Duke of Ormond as the Ornament and Support 
of the Church? Yet who was once more abu- 
ed and libelled than Lord Godo!phin Who 
more magnified or even idolized than the Duks 
of Ormond ? But who now admires or reads, 
or ſo much as knows any of the many Libels 
upon the tormer, or any of the many Pane- 
2 gyricks upon the latter? All Parties at preſent 
agree to praiſe the late Lord Godolphin, Thus 
when the Rage of Faction is extinct, Truth 
g takes Place, and Juſtice, though flow, prevails 
ns = at laſt. | : fats 
re We have a later Inftance, indeed a modern 
CY done now before our Eyes, how tranſient is the 
3k 8 Nature of perſonal Politicks and Invective. 
ch Who was more the Butt of Satire and Abuſe 
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N than a certain noble Lord { now retired } for a 
_ Courſe of Years, whilſt he was guilty of hold- 
ing a great Station in the Government, and 
ſuppoſed to influence the Cabinet? He was all 
that while repreſented either as a contemp= * 
tible Miniſter, or a terrible Bl--d-r-r, and no 1 
Name no Fate was deemed too bad for him: a 
But the Moment his Influence was thought 
to decline, his Faults grew fewer; ever ſince 
he reſigned, he has had no Faults at all, 
and the Satire which ſo long and ſo furiouſly 
haunted him, has been for a great while, and 
{till continues utterly dumb. If he was real-⸗ 
ly a criminal Minifter, he ought ſtill to be 
anſwerable for his Crimes, and if it had been 
publick Spirit only that attacked him, pub- 
lick Spirit, which makes no Truce with Crimes, 
would ſtill purſue him. But as publick Spi- 
rit abuſcs not Perſons, ſo it excuſes not Crimes. 
By this Rule let it be judged, whether that 
noble Perſon was once ſo ſorely libelled for 
Male-adminiſtration only, and whether his 
reſent Immunity from Satire be not a Pre- 
„ either that his Employment was 42 
more Guilty than he, or that it was not Guilt | 
that raiſed him Enemies, or that theſe Ene- 
mies were not Enemies to Guilt alone. Can 
there be a plainer Proof how widely Oppo/i- 
tion differs from Patriotiſm ? I know another 
great Perſon, who, though greatly Guilty, ke 
and decried for perſevering in Place, would 
ſoon grow as Innocent as the other, and as 
free from Crimes and Abuſe, it he would but 
follow the Example of the other. 8 
Writings which meddle with the Publick, 
ſhould go upon a Foundation and . 3 
wide 
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wide and diffuſive as the Publick. Men of 
Senſe will never believe, that Writings which 
deſcend to Spite and Perſonalities, can be diſ- 
intereſted or candid, or purſue publick Good 
only. Publick Spirit conſiders - nothing but 


what has Relation to the Publick; and 'tis 
needleſs and ridichlous to enter into Perſona- 
lities, where a Man's publick Actions are ſuf- 
ficient to condemn him. If the Puniſhment 
of publick Guilt be all that is aimed at, why 
ſhould we fall npon his Perſon or private At- 
fairs, which. bear no Relation to the Pub- 
lick ? | 


It is indeed a ftrong Preſumption, when a 


Man's private Character is attacked, that his 
publick Character is innocent. No 1 Judge, 
diſtinguiſhed either by good Underſtanding or 
good Breeding, ever treated the greateſt Cri- 
minal with Rage or bitter Words: Nor does 


any wiſe and polite Man deal in ſuch on a 


Occaſion: Nor is it at all needful to thoſe who 
attend only to Facts, and the Proofs of Guilt 
or Innocence. | | 
What elſe is the Reaſon that low and ig- 
norant Writers are generally abuſeful, but that 
they want Matter and Manners ? Beſides, the 
Road of Ahuſe is ſo common, and ſo caſy, 
that it requires no Genius, or any one good 
Quality or Accompliſhment to purſue it. Any 
Creature that can ſpeak, can lie and call 
Names; and the loweſt, the moiſt fooliſh, and 

moſt vicious of our Race, excel moſt in it. 
The Morality of Writing ought to be con- 
ſider'd and attended to by all who write, in 
whatever they write, that their Writings be 
true, candid, and uſeful; that they treat others 
” as 
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as they would have others treat them, and” 


| ery Propoſition which they advance, 
for every Concluſion or Character which they 
draw, they can anſwer to God, to the World, 
and to their owh Conſclen une. 
If this reaſonable Rule, of the Morality of iS 
Writings, were obſerved, how much Good i 
would it produce, how much Evil prevent? 
It would certainly bring great Quiet to the 
Publick, atid fo Particutirs, and greatly pro- 
mote Peace, Charity, and Honeſty. Nothing 
can be more diſhoneſt or more cowatdly, than 
for a Man to fit ſafely and covertly in his Qloſet, 
and from thence, as from a Citadel, affault the 
tender Characters of Men with vile Slander 
and Aſperſions, whether he do it by De- 
ſcriptions, Innuendo's, falſe Parallels, or any 
other Way. The World. is prone to cenfure, 
and to believe Evil of the beft and moſt in- 
nocent Men, whenever it is charged upon them 


by the worſt ; and he muſt be the wickedeſt 

of all Creatures, who ſcatters Reproaches to 

hurt the Harmleſs, and charges any Matt 

whomloever with any unjuſt Imputations what= 

ſoever. It is ſtill an Aggravation of ſuch 

Wickedneſs, when 28 ublick Uproar and 
ab 


Diſcontents are raiſe the People are in- 
flamed and terrified by a Torrent of Slander 
and Calumnies caſt upon their Governors. 
True Patriotiſm abliors all this, and were it 
attended to, would cure it. 5 

There is a natural Rectitude in the Mind 
of an honeſt Man, a Love of Juſtice and 
Truth, and an Abhorrence of whatever is un- 
righteous and. untrue, And the ſame Honeſty 
ot Heart which determines a Man to be juft 
| in 
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in his private Dealings, will influence and di! 
re& his publick Conduct, and he will be full 
as tender of injuring the Character, and miſ- 
repreſenting the Actions of publick Men, ag 
thoſe of his private Neighbours. 
This Rule cannot but be uſeful and agree- 
able to all who ſtudy to write like true Patri- 
ots, diveſted of Paſſion and of Party-Spirit, 
and by this Rule let the Patriotiſm of Writers 
(Writers on both Sides) be tried. I have late- 
ly ſeen'a Pamphlet written with ſuch good 
Breeding and Coolneſs, as well as with ſuch 
excellent Senſe and Fairneſs, that I hope all 
our Writers will 'eadeayour to imitate it. It 
is called, Some Con/ederations concerning the 
Publick Funds, the Pablick Revenues, and the 
Annual Supplies, granted by Parliament, 
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